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The plumber puts in his apparatus and runs his pipes 
along the partition without troubling himself in the least about 
arrangement. 

Yet, while accepting the bath tub and attachments, such as 
the trade delivers to us, we may use them more from a decora- 
tive standpoint. To this end, we will place a background to 
them around the room, which, while agreeing with the forms 
of the plumbing, will force it to participate in the general dec- 
oration. This is what we have tried to do in our design, which 
represents the side where the bath tub is placed. This has a 
douche overhead and mixing cocks, with thermometer, which 
will give water of the desired temperature. 

The wall is ornamented with square tiles, on which a line, 
enclosing bath tub, douche and cocks, outlines a background 
which we will decorate with rushes (flags), arranged geometri- 
cally, while the central panel, of a lighter tint, will be covered 
with open vegetations. 

Here and there, in the midst of the aquatic plants, will be 
shell fish, fish, and one or two improvised marine monsters, 
whose brilliant eyes will be electric jewels. 

The Pantry. 

As the kitchen, to which this is the complement or 
auxiliary, the pantry should be relatively spacious. Our design 
gives the arrangement of the dining-room pantry. In the mid- 
dle the plate holders, on each side cupboards for dishes, glass- 
ware, linen, desserts. On the doors we will, in simple silhou- 
ettes, recall the charming forms of the Venetian glasses and 
Florence flasks. The decanters and champagne glasses will fur- 
nish as equally a precious contingent for decoration of the cor- 
nice, frieze and woodwork of the cupboards. 

Near the window we will place a water tap in a shell basin, 
large and deep, for the glassware. 

Directly below this room, in the basement, we have put the 
kitchen pantry, where we will find- repeated the plate-holders, 
capbaard^, analogous to those above, but of a less highly wrought 
joinery. Finally, in place of the water tap, the indispensable sink. 

The Kitchen. 

This is a room in French houses, too generally sacrificed, and 
to which air and light are very scantily allowed. In Paris, in 
many buildings, you will find it consigned below to an obscure 
corner, or looking on a court yard stagnant or nauseous, 
with dubious daylight by means of reflectors, dull and dusty. 
It is a corner opened with reluctance on the vestibule or the 
passage, and hardly affording room to move in easily. 

In the country, even if of large size, it also has numerous in- 
conveniences, of which the principal are insufficient light and 
difficulty of access. 

Such is, almost everywhere, the place reserved for cooking. 

Nevertheless, should it not be one of the most open, airy, 
light rooms, one of the best arranged rooms of the house? It 
is the least we could do for the art so truly French, in which 
we are inimitable— cooking, and to the temptations of which no 
man of spirit is really insensible. 

If we happen to pass the frontiers, to leave our country for 
a time, then we appreciate more vividly the seductions and 
charms of our cooking, and it must be admitted that it is not so 
much the mildness of our climate, the sound of our mother 
tongue, the association of our friends, the elegance and grace of 
our ladies that is most missed, but the perfume of our favorite 
dishes, the bouquet of our old wines, that delicious ragout, 
that complex dish so savory and so nationally French, which 
is the finest cooking ! 

Let us open then wide our doors ! Begrudge neither space 
nor air, nor light, and in our house let us give a room truly 
worthy of it. 

Conclusion. 

In ending here the course of these studies, we hope to have 
nearly completely filled the program, which we have traced, and 
to have given an exact view of what should be sought for in 
the decoration and furnishing of the modern bouse. Happy if 
we have been able to plant some fecund germs in the vast 
field of art, and thus contribute to the propagation of ideas so 
dear, and of which time, without any doubt, after many strug- 
gles and attempts, will assure the certain triumph. 

For art is not as independent as it claims to be, and artists 
far from directing the taste of their epoch, are oftener forced 
to follow and to conform thereto. 



THE DECORATION OF MR. P. A. B. WIDENER'S 
HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA.— I. 




HE magnificently decorated mansion 
of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Grirard Aves., Phil- 
adelphia, furnishes a typical exam- 
ple of modern American decoration, 
and as such will be welcome to our 
readers. We have only space in the 
present issue for illustrating the hall 
and dining-room, but in our next is- 
sue we will give illustrations of the 
parlor, reception-room, library and 
bed-room in the same mansion. 

Hall. 

As we enter the first door we tread upon a floor of polished 
marble mosaic, containing 583 separate pieces of marble to the 
square foot, that reflects the light in a brilliant manner. The 
door jambs and architraves of the door are also of polished mar- 
ble, while the wainscot is a mosaic of polished marbles from all 
parts of the world. The ceiling, which is a Moresque pattern in 
soft gold colors, is laid out in panels to correspond with the 
design in the mosaic floor, both wall, floor and ceiling harmoniz- 
ing with different colored marbles. This work, together with 
the marble newel posts of the stairway, and the marble balus- 
trade and pillars supporting several of the beams of the ceiling, 
as shown in the illustration, have been executed by the firm of 
Sharpless & Watts of Philadelphia, and the work has been 
carried out in a very successful manner. The gold caps on the 
balustrades of the stairs, together with the profusion of colored 
marbles in the hall- way, reflect a soft and gleaming light, giving 
the mind an impression of splendor that no other material could 
bestow. The sidewalls of the hall are in a soft sunset red color, 
with a deep frieze, while the border above the wainscoting is in 
dull gold, harmonizing with the rest of the surroundings. 

Dining-Room. 

Our illustration of the dining-room shows a balcony, where 
musicians can perform, during meals, and this is only one item 
in this magnificent room. The apartment is 40 feet square, the 
balcony being on the east end, with a wide door underneath 
facing the grand hallway. On the west side there is a large 
door which leads into the conservatory and picture gallery ; on 
the north side is a very fine Caen stone carved mantel, set in 
an alcove 12 feet in length, with a fine mosaic hearth, with de- 
signs of fruits and flowers spreading over same. Right above 
the mantel is a large stained glass window, having a central 
female figure, the soft mellow lights of the window changing 
the Caen stone to an ivory tint. The colors in the window 
make the room look sunshiny even in the dullest day. On the 
south side of the apartment is a large window 14 feet high and 
12 feet wide, whose lower glass is composed of very fine trans- 
parent Mexican onyx, with a grille work of silver. The upper 
lights of the glass are composed of very fine leaded glass, of a 
uniform tint. The room, as will be seen from our illustration, is 
German Gothic in style, and is finished in antique oak. Above 
the high wainscoting is a border of panels in carved wood, and 
the wall decorations above same are in painted tapestry, which, 
as will be seen in the illustration, repeat in the painting the 
constructed arches of the walls, showing a glimpse of a German 
Mediaeval castle in the background. The figures introduced in- 
to these tapestries are members of Mr. Widener's own family, 
having the dress of the sixteenth century. There is a balcony 
scene, musical scene, hunting scene, etc , and the painting of the 
foliage, trees, castles, figures, etc., is truly wonderful. There are 
four octogonal silver and oak glass cabinets in the dining-room, 
one in each corner. The glasses are so arranged that they re- 
flect the contents a hundred fold. There is an immense oak 
table, with oak chairs to match, standing on an immense 
Oriental rug. The entire apartment gives an impression at 
once historical and impressive, and is one of the finest dining- 
rooms in America. 

The whole decoration of the house was, under the supervision 
and executed by Mr. George Herzog, artist and decorator, 1?32 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

{To he continued.) 
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